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TWO GREAT AUTHORS. 



I. DK. HOLMES. 

BY SENATOR HENRY CABOT LODGE. 

The year which witnessed on the same day the birth of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Charles Darwin" seems to have a better right 
to be called annus mirabilis in the history of the English-speak- 
ing public than that year in the reign of Charles II., of blessed 
memory, which usually bears the title. But the great statesman 
and popular leader on one side of the Atlantic and the great man 
of science on the other were not the only gifts of 1809 to 
humanity. In that year were also born Gladstone and Tennyson 
and Oliver "Wendell Holmes. A few weeks ago, perhaps, some 
persons might not have added the name of Dr. Holmes to this 
short and memorable list. Death, however, changes and corrects 
the perspective wonderfully. "Without any suggestion of com- 
parisons it is now easy to see that Dr. Holmes rightfully belongs 
among the remarkable men born in 1809, for when he died words 
were spoken about him in lands and languages not his own, 
which in a flash showed to all men, and especially to us of his 
own country, how large a place he had filled in this hurried and 
crowded world. 

This is neither the time nor the place to trace the career of 
Dr. Holmes, for that needs a larger canvass and more abundant 
materials. But it is not too soon to look for a moment at the 
work he did and the place he filled and to express our gratitude 
for both. He had in all ways a singularly happy and successful 
life. Literary fame came early and remained with him, ever 
growing and broadening. In his old age he did not have the sore 
trial of outliving his reputation, but saw it at the end as fresh 
and flourishing as in the beginning and with all the promise of 
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long endurance. In Boston and Massachusetts he was universally 
beloved and, when it was known that he was dead, men felt, 
despite his age, as if there, where he was best known, his" going 
made a gap in nature and took from them something which was 
as much a part of their being as the air they breathed. Such a 
life, so full of happiness to others and to himself, so crowded 
with all that most men desire, may well be called fortunate. Yet 
the word is not wholly apt or adequate. Such a life is not all a 
matter of fortune. It is in large measure due to the man himself. 
Dr. Holmes owed his success to his own gifts and to their wise 
use, but he also, in large measure, owed the happiness which he 
both enjoyed and imparted to his cheerful philosophy and to his 
wide, eager and quick sympathies with all that touched mankind. 
He was in one respect a very rare combination. He had the 
scientific mind and at the same time he was a poet and novelist. 
As a physician and as a lecturer for many years upon anat- 
omy, he won distinction and success, and every form of scien- 
tific thought and inquiry had for him always strong attractions. 
He could think and could impart his knowledge with the precision 
and accuracy which science demands. Yet, with this strongly 
marked habit of mind were joined a lively imagination, the power 
to body forth the shapes of things unknown, and a most delicate 
fancy. These mental qualities in a high degree of excellence 
are rarely found together. Instances have not been wanting, 
like Sir Thomas Browne for example, of men of scientific profes- 
sion and training who had likewise great literary gifts and who, 
as observers, thinkers, and writers take high rank. But this 
is something very different from the genius of the poet and 
romancer. The creative imagination and the scientific cast of 
thought, joined as they were in Dr. Holmes, imply an extra- 
ordinary flexibility and versatility of mind. In his case, too, the 
mingling of the different elements never affected either injurious- 
ly. Imagination did not make his medicine or anatomy untrust- 
worthy, nor did his scientific tendencies make either his verse or 
his prose cold or dry. His wit and humor, it is true, gleamed 
through his lectures and left behind them to a generation of students 
a harvest of stories and traditions. The scientific cast of thought, 
on the other hand, as it often supplied an image or a metaphor, 
may possibly have had something to do also with the unfailing 
correctness of the poet's verse. Certain at least it is that the un- 
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usual combination of these widely differing qualities of mind was 
no less remarkable than the fact that they never jarred upon each 
other and never warped the life's work in either direction. 

His fame, of course, was won as a man of letters, not as a man 
of science, and it is as a man of letters that the world at large 
looks upon him. Here his good fortune was with him also. He 
came at a good time. Before his birth Jonathan Edwards, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and Alexander Hamilton were the only Ameri. 
can writers whose work had found a permanent place in litera- 
ture. Two of these were specialists, one in theology, the other 
in constitution-making, and both wrote with a special purpose- 
Franklin alone had added to literature in its broad sense and he, 
curiously enough, although neither a poet nor romancer, united 
great literary talent with scientific attainments of the highest 
order, as well as with the finest arts of the statesman and diplo- 
matist. But one writer cannot create a literature, and it was left 
to the nineteenth century to show that Americans could make a 
distinct and characteristic contribution to the great literature of 
the English-speaking people. 

Dr. Holmes's life covered the whole period of this literary 
development in which he was himself to play so large a part. 
Knickerbocker's History of New York, the first enduring 
work of this period, was finished in 1809, the year of Dr. Holmes's 
birth. He was a boy of six when Thanatopsis appeared, the 
first poem of the new country which was to hold a place in the. 
higher poetry of our language. A few years later he might have 
read Precaution, the pale imitation of an English novel which 
Cooper sent forth to deserved failure, and then he could have re- 
joiced in the series of American novels by the same author which 
followed hard upon it, which added a new figure to the great 
heroes of fiction and which travelled about the world with all the 
delight of fresh adventure and original characters in their pages. 

But while Dr. Holmes's birth and boyhood were thus coincident 
with the appearance of the works of Irving and Bryant and 
Cooper, he himself and his own contemporaries were the men 
who were to do the largest work for American literature in the 
century just then beginning. Poe was born in the same year as 
Holmes, and has a high place in the list of the Annus Mirabi- 
lis. His weak character and wretched life obscured his work 
and warped men's judgment, but his wild genius has mounted 
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steadily toward its true place. He to whom so little was given in 
his life has now, years after his death, drawn the admiration of 
English critics and the devotion of more than one French poet. 
At this moment a school of decadents and symbolists, who hear 
the same relation to our real literature that Lyly, with his 
Euphues, bore to the literature of the Elizabethans, find in 
Poe, as they think, a master, a forerunner, and a justification. 

But Poe stood far apart from the men with whom Dr. Holmes 
is inseparably connected. The greatest of all, Hawthorne, was 
only four years Holmes' senior. Emerson was born in 1803, 
Longfellow in 1807, Whittier in 1808. Lowell, his nearest 
friend perhaps, was only ten years his junior, and the historians, 
Bancroft and Prescott, Motley and Parkman, were his life-long 
friends and associates in greater or less degree. They were all 
New Englanders, all offspring of the old Puritan stock. It was 
a very remarkable group of men ; and now that the last has gone 
we can see what a large place they fill in American literature, and 
how much of all that we like to think of as lasting in that litera- 
ture is their work. Poe, who did not love them and who felt that 
they did not appreciate the genius which he knew he had, was 
wont to rail at them, as the " New England school." Some of his 
keen criticism of them and others was both true and penetrating, 
but he was wrong when he called these men " a school." They 
were in no sense " a school," for they differed as utterly in their 
work as they did in their purposes and lines of thought. They 
may have shared certain literary opinions and they were un- 
doubtedly friends, but " a school " cannot exist without teachers 
and pupils, leaders and followers, and these men were equals 
working each in his own way. 

Of all the group Dr. Holmes, although he will not hold the 
highest place among them for literary achievement, was the most 
various in performance and the most versatile in faculty. We all 
think of him first as a poet. There are some of his poems which 
are in every one's mind, which live in our memories, and rise to 
our lips. In a recent notice in some English journal, it was said 
with a faint flavor of patronage that certain of Dr. Holmes' 
poems were in all the anthologies. The critic might have added 
that most good poems in the language are. To say of a poet, that 
his verses are in all the anthologies, and on the lips of the people, 
has been a noble praise from the days of Tyrtseus to our own. 
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Dr. Holmes has won this place. Certain of his poems, like The 
Chambered Nautilus, The Last Leaf, or Old Ironsides, are 
in every collection. They have passed into our speech, they have 
hecpme part of our inheritance ; and greater assurance of remem- 
brance than this no man can have. 

Dr. Holmes is perhaps most often thought of as the poet of 
occasion, and certainly no one has ever surpassed him in this field. 
He was always apt, always happy, always had the essential light- 
ness of touch, and the right mingling of wit and sentiment. 
But he was very much more than a writer of occasional poems, 
and his extraordinary Buccess in this direction has tended to ob- 
scure his much higher successes, and to cause men to overlook 
the fact that he was a true poet in the best sense. The brilliant 
occasional poems were only the glitter on the surface, and behind 
them lay depths of feeling and beauties of imagery and thought 
to which full justice has not yet been, but surely will be, done. He 
felt this a little himself ; and he never wrote a truer line than 
when he said : 

" While my gay stanza pleased the banquet's lords, 
My soul within was tuned to deeper chords." 

In his poetry and in his mastery of all the forms of verse, he 
showed the variety of talent which was perhaps his most charac- 
teristic quality. He had a strong bent toward the kind of poetry 
of which Pope is the best example, and possessed much in com- 
mon with the author of the Essay on Man. He had the same 
easy flow in his verse, the same finish, wit of a kindlier sort, the 
same wisdom without any attempt at rhymed metaphysics, and 
the same power of saying, in smooth and perfect lines, 

" What oft was thought, 
But ne'er so well expressed." 

The metrical form which is so identified with Pope always 
seemed to appeal to Dr. Holmes, and, when he employed it, it 
lost nothing in his hands. But this was only one of many in- 
struments which he used. He was admirable in narrative and 
ballad poetry, the poetry of energy and movement and incident, 
of which Bunker Hill Battle is as good an example as any. 
He ventured often into the dangerous domain of comic poetry, 
where so few have succeeded and so many failed, and he always 
came out successful, saved by the sanity and balance which one 
always feels in everything he wrote. Of a much higher order 
VOL. clix. — mo. 457. 43 
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were the poems of dry humor, where a kindly satire and homely 
wisdom pointed the moral, as in the One Hoss Shay. But he 
did work far finer and better than all this, excellent as this was 
in its kind. He was not one of 

" The bards sublime, 
Whose distant footsteps echo through the corridors of time." 

Nor was he one of those who seem to have sounded all the 
depths and shoals of passion. I do not think he thought so him- 
self or ever was under the least misapprehension as to the nature 
of his own work, and in this freedom from illusions lay one 
secret of his success and of the tact which never failed. I re- 
member his saying to me in speaking of orators and writers, that 
once or twice in the lives of such men there came a time when 
they did, in the boy's phrase, " a little better than they knew 
how." I naturally asked if such a moment had ever come to 
him. He smiled, and I well recall his reply — " Yes, I think in 
the Chambered Nautilus I may have done a little ' better than 
I knew how.' " There can be no doubt that in that beautiful 
poem, which we all know by heart, there is a note of noble aspi- 
ration which is found only in the best work. But that is not the 
only one by any means. That aspiring note is often heard in 
his verse, and there are many poems by Dr. Holmes filled with 
the purest and tenderest sentiment. Such are the lines on the 
death of his classmate and friend, Professor Peirce ; such is the 
Iron Gate, the tender and beautiful poem which he read at 
the breakfast given him on his seventieth birthday. Such, too, 
are his lyrics, which include much of his best work, and which 
have in a high degree the fervor and the concentration which the 
best lyric ought always to possess. 

People generally link his name with a memory of wit and 
humor, for he had both in large measure, and the world is very 
grateful to any one who can make it laugh. But the sentiment 
and aspiration, which are of higher quality than wit and humor 
can ever be and which are felt oftenest in the poems that love of 
man or love of country inspired, as well as the perfection of the 
poet's workmanship, and the originality of his thought, are too 
often overlooked. This perfection of form and felicity of imagery 
never left him. In the poem on the death of Francis Parkman, 
written only a year before his own death, when he was well past 
eighty, there is neither weakness nor falling off. The sentiment 
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is as true and simple as ever, the flow of the verse as easy, and 
when he puts England's conquest of France in Canada into the 
single line 

" The Lilies withered where the Lion trod," 
we need no critic to tell us that the old happiness of phrase and 
power of imagery remained undimmed to the last. 

Yet when all is said of his poetry, of which he left so much 
fixed in our language to be prized and loved and remembered, I 
think it cannot be doubted that the work of Dr. Holmes, which 
will be most lasting is the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table and 
its successors. 

The novel of Elsie Venner is a strong and interesting 
book. The story holds us fast, and the study of a strange and 
morbid state of mind has the fascination given to the snakes 
themselves. Such a book would have made the fame and fortune 
of a lesser man. But as lasting literature in the highest sense, 
it falls behind the Autocrat. There the whole man spoke. 
There he found full scope for his wit, and humor and mirth, 
his keen observation, his varied learning, his worldly wisdom, 
his indignation with wrong, and his tenderest sentiment. To 
attempt to analyze the Autocrat and its successors would be 
impossible. It is not the kind of work that lends itself to analysis 
or criticism. It is the study of many-sided humanity in the form 
of the essay rather than the novel, although, the creation and 
development of character play in it a lai'ge part. Such books 
with life in them are few and rare, although many have attempted 
them, but when they have the great vital qualities they are not 
of the fashion of the day which passeth away but for all time, 
because they open to us the pages of the great book of human 
nature. Montaigne and Addison, Goldsmith and Sterne, and 
Charles Lamb are the best, perhaps the only ones really in this 
field, for the exact combination of wit and humor, of pathos and 
wisdom, of sense and sentiment, where the lesson of life runs 
close beneath the jest and the realities tread hard upon the fancies, 
is as essential as it is hard to find. To this small and chosen com- 
pany Dr. Holmes belongs, and in it holds high place. All the quali- 
ties, all the diversities are there, and, most important of all, the 
perfect balance among them is there too. The style runs with the 
theme, always easy but never slovenly, always pnre and good 
but never labored, like talk by the fireside, without either affec- 
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tation or carelessness, while over it all (and this is stronger in 
Dr. Holmes than in anyone else) hangs an atmosphere of friend- 
liness which draws us nearer to the writer than any other quality. 
Writings such as these have all had, perhaps all require, the air 
of learning as evidence that to keen observation of man has been 
added the knowledge of many books. It is to be feared that Sterne, 
sham as he was for all his genius, got his learning by wholesale 
theft from Burton. But the learning of the others was genuine, 
and in no one more so than in Dr. Holmes. He had an eager 
love of knowledge of all kinds, whether new or old, which 
carried him far afield. Like Dr. Johnson he rarely read a book 
through from cover to cover, I think, but also like Dr. Johnson, 
he absorbed all there was in a book with great quickness and re- 
markable power of retention. He has said in print, I believe — I 
remember certainly his saying to me — that two of the books 
which he always kept by him for odd moments or the wakeful . 
hours were Montaigne and Burton. It was a most typical 
choice : The Frenchman of olden time looking out on life with 
his keen vision and cheerful cynicism, and the melancholy English- 
man with his curious and rambling learning strongly tinctured with 
quaint medical lore. Dr. Holmes, who loved them both, ranged 
over the fields that both had occupied, as well as others they had 
never touched. 

It is in his novels, to which I have been only able barely to 
allude, that the critics have agreed that Dr. Holmes had least 
success. So far as Elsie Venner is concerned, I am not of this 
mind. But it is, I think, generally overlooked that in the Auto- 
crat and its successors he has drawn and created characters 
which all his readers love and remember, and that he has also de- 
scribed in these same volumes little scenes and situations which 
show the best art of the novelist. Let me quote a single example, 
the familiar scene of the "Long Path" on Boston Common, in 
the Autocrat : 

" At last I got out the question—' Will you take the long path 8 * ' Cer- 
tainly,' said the schoolmistress, 'with much pleasure.' 'Think,' I said, 
• before you answer ; if you take the long path with me now, I shall in- 
terpret it that we shall part no more.* The schoolmistress stepped back 
with a sudden movement as if an arrow had struck her. 

" One of the long granite blocks used as seats was hard by— the one you 
may still see close by the Gingko tree. 'Pray sit down,' I said. 'No, no,' 
she answered softly , * I will walk the long path with you.' " 
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Surely there is a Tery beautiful, a very charming art in this 
little scene. It is as good as the death of Lefevre in Tristram 
Shandy, and has much the same qualities of tenderness and re- 
serve of simplicity and suggestion. 

I have spoken very inadequately of the writer, not at all of 
the man. This is not, as I have said already, the place for biog- 
raphy. Moreover, it is not easy for us who have known Dr. 
Holmes all our lives and who have lived so near to him, to write 
of him with the proper critical discrimination. The spell is still 
upon us, the charm too near. We have the personal feeling too 
strongly with us to be entirely dispassionate as judges or critics of 
the man himself. 

But Dr. Holmes had one personal quality which ought not to 
be passed over without mention anywhere or at any time. He 
was a thorough American and always a patriot, always national 
and independent, and never colonial or subservient to foreign 
opinion. In the war of the rebellion no one was a stronger 
upholder of the national cause than he. In his earliest verse we 
catch constantly the flutter of the flag, and in his war poems we 
feel the rush and life of the great uprising which saved the 
nation. He was in the best sense a citizen of the world, of broad 
and catholic sympathies. But he was first and before that an 
American and a citizen of the United States, and this fact is at 
once proof and reason that he was able to do work which has 
carried delight to many people of many tongues, and which has 
won him a high and lasting place in the great literature of the 
English-speaking people. 

H. C. Lodge. 



II. FROUDE. 



BY PROF. GOLDWIN SMITH, LL. D., D. 0. L. 

Whatever people may think of Eroude as an historian, no 
one can resist the charm of his style. It is a feminine rather than 
a masculine style, and challenges no comparison with that of 
Tacitus, Gibbon, or even Macaulay. But in its way it is perfec- 
tion. It is singular that nobody seems to have noted its source. 
It was formed in the school of John Henry Newman, and recalls 
that of the master in its ease, grace, limpid clearness, and per- 
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suasiveness. Even Newman's mannerisms and artifices recur. Not 
a little of Newman's influence was due to his style, the freshness 
and familiarity of which were not less attractive after the diction 
of the high and dry school, than was his romantic ideal of the 
mediaeval Church after the dull orthodoxy of the Establishment. 

Like most Oxford youths of talent and sensibility, especially 
those destined for the Church, James Anthony Froude yielded to 
Newman's spell and was swept into the Neo-Catholic movement. 
His elder brother, Hurrell Froude, a very interesting person, was 
one of the leading spirits of the party and wrote a High Church 
Life of Thomas a Becket, to which James Anthony Frou le's Life 
of the same saint is a counterblast. James Anthony Froude was 
reputed to have helped Newman in the " Lives of the English 
Saints," but it seems that he only wrote a single life. 

Declining to join his leader in the final plunge, Froude, like 
Mark Pattison, Clough, and other inquiring spirits whom New- 
man had loosened from their old moorings without anchoring 
them to Eome, recoiled to the opposite extreme. In " Nemesis 
of Faith " he controverted, under the form of a novelette, the in- 
spiration of the Bible and revealed religion. In these Darwinian 
days such a work would produce little sensation. In those days 
of lingering orthodoxy, and coming from a clerical pen, it pro- 
duced a marked sensation, not, we may suppose, greatly to the dis- 
satisfaction of the writer, since spiritual agony of a very serious kind 
is not apt to vent itself in novelettes. The " Nemesis of Faith" 
and the pair of novelettes entitled " Shadows of the Clouds " are 
beautifully written, though rather lachrymose, and, taken together 
with Froude's later tale, " The Two Chiefs of Dunboy," and with 
the powers of delineating character, emotion, and action displayed 
in his histories, seem to show he would have been very great as a 
writer of fiction. 

Pauca tamen suberant vestigia. We see the disciple of New- 
man still, not only in the charming style, but in the skilful use of 
dialectic artifice — Newman's enemies called it sophistry — the dex- 
terous lubrication of stubborn principles or facts, and the pro- 
cess by which contradictories are made to slide smoothly into each 
other. Any one who is familiar with Newman's controversial 
writings, will recognize his school in such a passage as this: 

"How far the Parliament were justified by the extremity of the case is 
a further question, which it is equally difficult to answer. The alternative, 
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as I have repeatedly said, was an all but inevitable civil war on the death 
of the king : and practically, when statesmen are intrusted with the for- 
tunes of an empire, the responsibility is too heavy to allow them to consider 
other interests. Salus populi supremo, lex ever has been and ever will be 
the substantial canon of policy with public men. I do not say that it ought 
to be. There are some acts of injustice which no national interest can ex- 
cuse, however great in itself that interest may be, or however certain to be 
attained by the means proposed. Yet government, in its simplest form, is 
to an extent unjust ; it trenches in its easiest tax on natural right and nat- 
ural freedom; it trenches further and further in proportion to the emer- 
gency with which it has to deal." 

Mark' here by how easy a transition injustice becomes justice. 
In the main, however, the traces of Fronde's first estate in his 
last estate are not direct, but oblique, and in the way of recoil. 
They are seen in his contemptuous hatred of ecclesiastics, in 
the scorn which he pours on the enthusiasm of young Oxford, in 
his constant repudiation of sentimentalism, and anxiety to iden- 
tify himself on all occasions with the practical statesman, the 
cool-headed, sagacious, and not over-scrupulous man of the 
world. 

From the influence of Newman, Froude presently passed under 
that of Carlyle. His new prophet was a man of splendid genius, 
and has probably left a lasting impress on English character. 
Against worship of the ballot there is much to be said for 
Carlyle's philosophy. But worship of force is no more a saving 
creed than worship of the ballot ; and Carlyle, like all examples 
of one-sided greatness, is terribly susceptible of vicious imitation. 
He lapses, and leads those who follow him blindly, too often into 
positive inhumanity. In his magnificent Life of Frederick there 
are passages shocking to our moral sense. His pessimism also, 
though not without its use as a rebuke to the self-complacency of 
vulgar progress, went beyond all rational bounds. 

Carlyle's pessimism took the form of a glorification of the past 
at the expense of the present. Froude followed suit, and has 
placed the golden age of social duty, economical justice, and happy 
relations between the government and the governed, in the Planta- 
genet and Tudor period, with its Statutes of Laborers, its bloody 
Vagrancy Laws, its swarms of vagabonds and paupers, its whole- 
sale hangings, and boilings of criminals alive. The comment of 
fact on this hypothesis is the insurrection of the serfs under Wat 
Tyler. That the object of the Statutes of Laborers was not to ar- 
bitrate in the interest of justice between employer and employed, 
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but to keep down wages in the interest of the employer, is so 
plainly marked on the face of them, and, indeed, so frankly 
avowed, that nobody has ever misread them but Froude. Illusion 
could scarcely have survived the perusal of so well known a work as 
Eden on " The Poor." " Bliss," not happiness, to adopt Carlyle's 
distinction, was the proper name for the felicity of those times. 
In the Vagrancy Laws of Henry VIII., couched in language not 
less savage than the penalties are inhuman, there is a special pun- 
gency when we remember that their author was squandering the 
earnings of the people at the gambling-table, in court pageantry, 
or in prodigal fooleries such as the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold. 

The list of heroes of force had been pretty well exhausted by 
Carlyle when Froude took up Henry VIII., whose career he treats 
as Carlyle treated that of Frederick of Prussia or Doctor Francia 
of Paraguay. It is pretty apparent, when he touches on general 
history, that he had not much prepared himself by the study of 
it for dealing with a particular period. If he had, he could 
scarcely have failed to know what a debasement of the currency 
was, or taken it for a loan from the mint. Hence he misses his 
historical bearings. The age was that of the interregnum be- 
tween the fall of the Catholic and the rise of the Protestant 
morality. It is the age of the Borgias and Machiavelli. The 
corrupt and unscrupulous politicians of the day hardly professed 
righteousness except for the purpose of deception, and they would 
scarcely have felt complimented by seeing their perfidies twisted 
into honesty, and their lying made to masquerade as truth. 
Cromwell, Henry's vicegerent as head of the church, coolly sets 
down in his notebook memoranda for judicial murders. " Item : 
the Abbot of Beading to be sent down, to be tried and executed at 
Beading with his complices." "Item : the Abbot of Glaston to 
be tried at Glaston, and also to be executed there, with his com- 
plices." The Duke of Norfolk, the head of the nobility, whom 
Froude cites as a moral authority equal to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, avowed with perfect frankness his readiness to use perfidy 
and subornation of an assassin. One diplomatist compla- 
cently instructs another as to the best way of lying. Even the 
bonds of natural affection were loosened in this nest of intrigue 
and iniquity. Norfolk helped to send his niece and his son, the 
sister of Lord Surrey betrayed her brother, to the scaffold. Thus 
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the rehabilitation of Henry VIII. and his satellites is not only a 
paradox, but a platitude. 

Daring and startling paradox will always amuse and excite, 
though perhaps there is no easier method of counterfeiting 
genius. But, taken seriously, Froude's apologies for the crimes, 
brutalities, perfidies, and hypocrisies of Henry VIII. can awaken 
but one feeling in any man of sound understanding and unper- 
verted heart. Henry sends his young wife, the mother of his 
child, the one woman whom, if love could find a place in his breast, 
he had loved, to the scaffold without fair trial and on evidence 
which no impartial judge at the time deemed or now deems con- 
clusive, for a fault, which, if proved, only amounted to infi- 
delity ; since the hideous charge of incest with her brother 
seems to have been inserted to swell the indictment, like the alle- 
gation that the King, who was in perfect health, had been so 
grieved at the discovery of the Queen's frailty that certain harms 
and dangers had happened to his royal person. The day after the 
execution he takes another wife on whom it is certain that he had 
previously fixed his eyes. - Upon this Fronde's observation is : 

" The precipitancy with which he [Henry] acted is to me a proof that he 
looked on matrimony as an indifferent official act which his duty required 
at the moment, and if this is thought a novel interpretation of his motives 
I am merely to say that I find it in the Statute- Book." 

A grosser outrage against affection never was committed than 
the King's act, and surely a grosser insult to affection has seldom 
been offered than the comment. 

In the Statute-Book, especially in the preambles of Acts,Froude 
would find wonderful things. But he should have inquired how 
the Parliament which made the Statute-Book was composed. He 
would have found that it was packed and generally controlled by 
the Court, though it might show a spark of independence on the 
question of taxation, where it had strong popular feeling behind 
it. It passed the most profligate of repudiation Acts ; it in- 
famously extended the law of treason ; gave the King's procla- 
mations the force of law ; empowered him to dispose of the crown 
by will ; humored him servilely in his marriages and divorces; 
and attainted his victims without trial or confession. It enabled 
a king on coming of age to rescind by letters patent all acts 
passed during his minority. The House of Lords was degraded 
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enough to rise and bow at the mention of the King's name, as 
people bow in church at the name of the Lord. It had been 
pretty well weeded of the old nobility, whom the Tudor lost no 
opportunity of sending to the block, in order, as Froude inno- 
cently suggests, to enforce the responsibility of rank. Not that the 
remnant of the old nobility showed much more independence than 
the upstarts. The verdicts of juries again are taken by Froude 
as proof of guilt, though, as Hallam says, in cases of treason 
the courts were little better than caverns of murderers. 

In dealing with the case of Catherine of Aragon, Froude con- 
stantly assumes that the Pope had power to grant a divorce, and 
ought to have exercised it in order to secure the succession to the 
crown of England. But the Pope had no such power. Mar- 
riage, in the Roman Catholic Church, when solemnized between 
baptized persons and consummated, is indissoluble. The only 
thing within the Pope's power was to declare the marriage of 
Henry with his brother's widow void on the ground of affinity ; 
and to do this he would have had to rescind the act of his prede- 
cessor, as well as cruelly to wrong Catherine and her daughter. 
Nor could he take a step less likely to settle the succession to the 
crown than he would have taken in bastardizing Mary. 

The moral question is settled for any ordinary mind when it is 
known that bribery and coercion were shamelessly employed to 
obtain opinions from the universities in favor of the divorce. If 
any one wants more, let him read the letters of Henry to Anne 
Boleyn, which Froude has not thought fit to notice. 

The apologist has fallen into a trap set by himself. It was 
believed at the time and asserted by Cardinal Pole that Mary 
Boleyn, the sister of Anne, had been the King's mistress. This, 
if true, though more disgusting, could hardly be more immoral 
than other parts of the case. The charge, however, stings 
Henry's worshipper almost to fury. He says : 

" If Pole's fact is true, his conclusion from it is unanswerably just. If 
Henry had really debauched Anne Boleyn's sister, his demand to the Pope 
for his divorce, and his arguments in urging it, were of an amazing effrontery. 
His own and his ministers' language in parliament and in convocation — the 
peremptory haughtiness with which he insisted to all foreign courts on ' the 
justice of his cause' exhibit a hardy insolence without parallel in history. 
So monstrous appears his conduct that it would be in vain to attempt to 
understand the character of the person who could be guilty of it, or of the 
parliament and clergy who consented to be his instruments. Persons so 
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little scrupulous as, on this hypothesis, were both prince and people, could 
have discovered some less tortuous means of escaping from the difficulty of 

a wile." 

Pole's fact, which, if true, by Froude's admission upsets the 
whole structure of rehabilitation, rests not on Pole's assertion, 
nor on contemporary rumor alone, but on evidence so strong that, 
as Mr. Pocock says, it cannot with any show of reason be dis- 
puted. It was mentioned by Henry's envoy, Knight, as one of 
the impediments to the marriage of Henry with Anne Boleyn 
which were to be removed by the Papal dispensation.* 

Proude would have us believe that the words " ex quocunque 
licito seu illicito coitu proveniente," are merely a piece of " ver- 
bose and voluminous phraseology " — in other words that they are 
common form ; but he produces no parallel instance, and we may 
be pretty sure that if the words ex illicito coitu had been super- 
fluous, they would, in view of the report known to be prevalent, 
have been omitted. 

But besides the project of dispensation, there is, though it has 
escaped notice, the amended marriage law, inserted evidently 
with reference to the divorce, in the Act of Parliament resettling 
the succession after the divorce and execution of Anne Boleyn 
(28 Henry VIII., c. 7). In this, to the ordinary table of prohibited 
degrees of affinity is specially added affinity created by " carnal 
knowledge of a woman." There can be little doubt that Lingai-d 
is right in thinking that this was the impediment to Anne's mar- 
riage with Henry, secretly confessed by her to Cranmer, and upon 
which his sentence of divorce was founded. If it was not this, 
but merely a precontract with Lord Percy, why was the confes- 
sion kept secret ? Pole, in his letter to the king, forced the charge 
on Henry's notice, and it does not seem that Henry denied it. 
Once more, Froude does not know the epoch or the men with 
whom he is dealing. 

History protests against the identification of "the people " with 
" the prince." Nothing can be more certain than that popular feel- 
ing was in favor of the wronged wife and adverse to the divorce. 
Nor had Protestantism anything to do with the business. Genuine 
Protestantism in Germany refused, through the mouths of its 
theologians, to make itself a partaker of the king's design. We 

•See Paul Friedmann's " Anne Boleyn," I., 65. 
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should never have heard of the Protestantism of Henry VIII. if 
the Pope had consented to his marriage with Anne Boleyn. 

While Anne was lying under sentence of death, her hushand, 
in spite of the " grievous hodily harms " which he had suffered 
"in his most royal person" from his anguish at her misdeeds, 
shocked the people by his heartless revelries. When Catherine 
of Aragon died, he put on gay attire and gave a court ball. These 
facts his panegyrist vainly seeks to hide. There have been more 
sanguinary tyrants than Henry VIII. ; there has never been one 
more brutal. 

When we come to the dissolution of the monasteries, we ask 
what became of the fund. We get no explicit answer, only vague 
intimations that it was melted down into cannon or otherwise 
spent in the public service. Yet the historian had before his eyes, 
in the vast estates of the Whig nobility, memorials of the fact that 
the spoils of the monasteries had fed the rapacity of Henry's 
courtiers. Even the tithes of parishes which had been appropri- 
ated by the monasteries were not restored to the parish, but 
treated as plunder like the monastic estates. 

Yet more repulsive than the whitewashing of the tyrant is the 
systematic blackening, sometimes by adroit innuendo, of the 
characters of his victims. It is especially repulsive in the case of 
Sir Thomas More. To disarm our natural indignation at the foulest 
of judicial murders, More is painted as the most cruel of perse- 
cutors. More, like all men of his time, and most notably King 
Henry VIII., the author of the Six Bloody Articles, believed her- 
esy to be a crime, wrote against it, tried to repress it, and, while 
he was chancellor, allowed the law to take its course. To some 
minor acts of personal severity he pleaded guilty. But to say 
that, when he came into office, " the Smithfield fires recom- 
menced " is most unfair. Erasmus, who watched these events, 
asserted in proof of More's humanity that during his chancellor- 
ship not a single heretic had suffered death. The apparent ex- 
ception, the execution of Baynham, occurred probably when 
More had fallen from power. 

Froude tries to create the impression that Fisher and More 
had done or said something disloyal, which rendered their execu- 
tion inevitable, though very sad. They had neither done nor 
said anything whatever, but had simply declined to declare their 
assent to the Acts of Succession and Supremacy, the latter of 
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which acknowledged an earthly sovereign as head of the church, 
in the teeth of principles which Henry himself had championed 
some years before. The suggestion that their convictions would 
have led them to join a papal invasion of England is preposter- 
ous. This spectre of an armed Europe preparing to invade Eng- 
land and crush the Eeformation is constantly conjured up by 
Froude to justify these murders. It is the creature of his fancy. 
Between the two great powers France and Spain, bitter rivals 
as they were, there was little chance of a combination for 
any object, least of all perhaps for that of a religious crusade. 
Francis I. was at that time on good terms with Henry. Charles 
V., though very angry at the treatment of his kinswoman, never 
set on foot, nor does he seem ever to have seriously contemplated, 
armed intervention, which she, to her credit, deprecated. He 
was afterwards in alliance with Henry, and, as Emperor of 
Germany, was tolerating Protestantism in his own dominions. 
The French king was sending subsidies to the Lutherans. Had 
there been any real danger it could only have been increased 
by murders of good and saintly men, which fired with indig- 
nation the heart of the whole Catholic world, just as the atroc- 
ities of the French Terrorists helped to arm Europe against 
France. 

There is a disagreeable artfulness in the whole of the attack 
on the character of More. After recounting the murder of the 
Protestant Archbishop Allen and his chaplains in Ireland, Froude 
throws in the remark that " such was the pious offering to God 
and Holy Church on which the sun looked down as it rose that 
fair summer's morning over Dublin Bay, and such were the men 
whose cause the Mores and the Fishers, the saintly monks of the 
Charter House and the holy monks of the faith believed to he 
the cause of the Almighty Father of the world." Fisher and 
More had no more to do with the murder of Archbishop Allen 
and his chaplains than with the murder of Abel, and were no 
more likely to approve one than the other. Their names are in- 
troduced merely for the purpose of creating a prejudice against 
them as victims of Henry VIII. This is not the duty of an his- 
torian. 

All this judicial murdering of good men, and all the butchery 
and cruelty, of which the reign was full, were necessary, according 
to Froude, for what ? To purify and restore in its primitive and 
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genuine form the religion of Jesus. What would Jesus have said 
to the execution of Fisher and More ? 

In spite of their literary merits, which are unqnestionably great, 
the volumes comprising the reign of Henry VIII. must, asahistory, 
belaid aside. This subject, so full of tragic and criminal interest, 
still waits for an historian. When he comes we wish him Froude's 
narrative and pictorial power combined with strict adherence to 
fact and a sound sense of justice. 

When we have buried Henry VIII. and read the will of this 
great champion of the Eeformation, imploring the intercession 
of the Virgin Mary, and providing an altar at which daily masses 
shall be said for his soul while the world shall endure, we leave 
that source of partiality and prejudice behind us, and can enjoy 
with comparatively little of misgiving Froude's most interesting 
narrative and excellent composition. In the reign of Edward 
VI., instead of the rule of an idolized hero, we have a domina- 
tion of scoundrels, for as such Mr. Froude paints the Govern- 
ment of the politicians who formed the Council, though they were 
the chosen ministers and legatees of his model King. The social 
and industrial fruits of the policy of Henry VIII. do not seem, 
from the account of his panegyrist, to have been happy. 

In the reign of Mary we have again to be somewhat on 
onr guard against Froude's hatred of Cardinal Pole, whom he 
pursues with an implacable animosity which would hardly have 
been justified if the Cardinal had cheated him at cards. Upon 
Pole is cast all that is evil, and the name of the "hysterical 
dreamer " is dragged in on every unpleasant occasion, whether he 
was actually concerned or not. Pole, as those who have read 
Ranke are aware, was by no means the narrow fanatic that 
Froude paints him ; at all events, till he had been exasperated 
and made the bitter enemy of the Eeformation by the cruel 
violence of Henry VIII. Eanke presents him to us as a mem- 
ber of the liberal circle of Contarini which sought to restore 
the unity of the church by reconciliation with the Protestants on 
very favorable terms, including the recognition of the vital 
doctrine of justification by faith. Pole, in a letter to Contarini, 
speaks of that doctrine as the foundation on which all 
must rest. Believing, like all the men of his time, in 
the necessity of church unity, he might well be transported 
with wrath and anguish at seeing it rent by the lover of Anne 
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Boleyn, and its destruction followed by the murder of his own 
friends and relations. Treason, with the charge of which Pole 
is pelted by Froude, must be defined with reference to allegiance ; 
and the allegiance of a Churchman, according to the principles 
which then governed Clrristendom, was due to the Pope as well 
as to the King. Froude wishes to fix upon Pole the chief blame 
of the persecution under Mary, but his own pages show that 
popular opinion fixed it upon Bonner ; and in such a case popular 
opinion is not likely to be wrong. The persecution was set going, 
as Mr. Froude himself says, by Gardiner. The chief blame after 
all must rest upon the Parliament which, before Pole's return to 
England, had re-enacted the Statute for the Burning of Heretics, 
and must have well known that the bishops would put the law 
into execution. In the one case in which Froude can show Pole 
personally intervening, it happens to be on the side of mercy. 
Pole orders the release of twenty-three men and women who had 
been brought up to London from Colchester to suffer for heresy. 
The fanatical Pope Paul IV., as Eanke says, persecuted Cardinal 
Pole, whom he never could endure, deprived him of his dignity 
of Legate, and appointed to succeed him an aged monk whose 
chief qualification was that he shared the prejudices of the Pon- 
tiff. Pole, then, did not sympathize with Paul IV. That he 
should have preferred the restoration of what he deemed the true 
religion to objects of worldly policy, hardly proves that he was 
an hysterical dreamer ; a Churchman could do no less. Froude in- 
sinuates that Pole had Cranmer put to death in order to open the 
archbishopric for himself. But Cranmer, being under sen- 
tence for treason, and having been degraded from the priest- 
hood and anathematized by the Pope, was civilly and ecclesiasti- 
cally dead, so that his physical life could be no obstacle to Pole's 
entrance on the see. Even Mary seems to get somewhat less 
than justice from the historian. She was made what she 
was largely by Henry's treatment of her mother and herself. Her 
meeting with Cardinal Pole is one of the most brilliant of the 
many " magic slides " in Froude's volumes. But his exulting 
mockery of her yearning for offspring, and her cruel disappoint- 
ment, hardly appeal to the most generous part of our nature. 

Froude has also, it must be said, given way to prejudice — 
perhaps it would be fairer as well as kinder to say, to the influence 
of his creative imagination — in the case of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
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He has dressed her up as an incarnation of guile and falsehood. 
He fails to make due allowance for the situation of the poor young 
queen, in what was to her practically a strange land, surrounded 
by turbulent, savage, and intriguing nobles, bullied by fanatical 
preachers, and without a loyal breast to lean on, or a faithful coun- 
sellor to be her guide. That she was privy to the murder of Darnley 
can hardly be doubted, as she left no explanation of her conduct on 
the fatal night. But Darnley had behaved to her like a brute. He 
had forced himself into her chamber with a gang of ruffians when 
she was with child, torn her favorite attendant from her side, and 
murdered him almost before her eyes. Nor can she be much 
blamed if, when she found herself shut up for life, she used all 
her feminine arts and even tampered with conspiracy to open the 
prison door. She did nothing worse than was done by Elizabeth 
when, with her Secretaries of State, she tried to induce Sir Amyas 
Paulet, Mary's keeper, to relieve them of their difficulty by as- 
sassinating his prisoner. Meline, in his "Mary, Queen of 
Scots," seems to have convicted Froude of taking strange liber- 
ties with documents which he cites, and there are other instances 
of his frailty, or, perhaps, of the force of his imagination, in this 
respect. It was said of him, even by not unfriendly critics, that 
he did not understand the meaning of inverted commas. The 
ruthlessness of his antipathy to the Queen of Scots is shown in 
the execution scene, where he tells us, and with evident gusto,, 
that as the headsman held up the head the wig fell off and showed 
that the enchantress was an old woman made up to look young 
and wore false hair. That scene, however, and, in a different 
way, the defeat of the Armada, are masterpieces of description. 

The gifts of pictorial and narrative power, of skill in paint- 
ing character, of clear, eloquent, and graceful language, Froude 
had to a degree which places him in the first rank of literary 
artists. That which he had not in so abundant a measure was the 
gift of truth. Happily for him, nine readers out of ten would 
care more for the gifts of which he had the most than for the 
gift of which he had the least. 

Goidwijt Smith. 



